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FREEDOM, + FELLOWSHIP + AND + CHARACFER + IN + RELIGION. 


NAY, ADONAIS. 


Thus saith Adonais’s verse. 
Praise of fancy to rehearse: 

“ O, sweet Fancy, let her loose ; 
Everything i is spoiled by use, 
W here’s the cheek that doth not fade 
Too much gazed at? Where's the maid 
Whose lip mature is ever new ? 
Where’s the eye, however blue, 
Doth not wearv? Where’s the face 
One would meet in every place ? 
Where’s the voice, however soft, 
Qme would hear so very oft?” 


Smooth and warm thy numbers, Keats, 


Redolent as summer heats, 
Where the lotus grows, or pine 
Pours its balsam ; and thy flight 
Bears thee where the breezes shine, 
Shine, and shed from pinions bright 
Pearls and starry dews of night, 
Dropping from the azure height. 
Or em Cirrus opaline. 

Like a hurrying bird of strife 
Swept thou by, as if thy life 

Of some long migration were 

But a lightning-flitting whirr. 
Keeping an untalling height, 
Wings unstooping to alight. 
Nathless, this thy roundelay 
With its swift bewildering play 
Of enticing melody, 

Rings not truth-like in the ear, 
Set at naught by heart sincere. 
This I dare avow, and will 
Evermore stand to it still— 

Only truth real song can be! 

[ will never sing with thee, 

Such a wrong to her, to me, 
Wrong to all who lovers be. 

If thy verses but describe 
Vagrants of the human tribe, 

Say so plainly, and that ili 

Is such vagrancy ; then will 

Thy swift verse describe it well 
With thy necromantic spell. 

But you name it Human Soul, 
And your numbers then do roll, 

| will say it, false and vain, 
Leaving on the heart a stain, 

I will tell thee of a heart 

Where such motions have no part, 
Where no cheek once loved doth fade 
‘Too much gazed at ; where a maid 
Hath a lip mature, but new 

Kver, and an eye whose blue 
Never wearies ; a sweet face 


Chicago, September 5, 1888. No. 1. 


I would meet in every place, 

And a voice whose truth so soft, 

I can never hear too oft, 

For I love her in that kind 

That her cheeks illumined bind 

Sacred scripture of the mind ; ° 

From her kiss I drink of soul, 

On her brow a spirit find : 

In her eye, *tis heaven’s blue 

On my consciousness doth roll, 

And from heaven doth tell me true 
What religion is. Her face, 
Which is sweet in every place, 

I do love because ’tis truth 
(rathering ‘‘ the dew of youth ” 

In her voice I hear the sound 
Which of nature is the voice, 

That it makes my heart to bound 


And my soul in me rejoice. 

This I ery true love to be : 

Only this is worth the name, 

Only this no breath of shame 

Ever whispers her or me: 

And it never fades or spoils 

: By the force of use or toils. 

As a candle in the dark, 

| In vast gloom but one small spark. 
| Makes us think what we should see, 
| What a splendor it would be, 

| If the dark were all made light.— 
So this true love on our sight 

| Rises like a finite flame 

| [n the dim abyss to shine, 

Till all earth and heaven are fraught 
With the noonday of the thought 
Of the infinite divine. 


), Vina BLAKE. 
(HICAGO. 
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Now that the year’s work is about to begin again 
‘in all our churches, we ask our Chicago re: aders to keep 
‘an eye upon our announcement column, as matter of 


interest and importance will appear there from week 
to week. 


— « 


Dr. Emil G. Hirsch began his sixth year’s work 
'with the Sinai congregation of this city last Sunday 
in a lecture answering the question: ‘** What need 
have we of temple services?” After saying that the 
motives which brought them together were different 
from the motives inducing most people who attend 
Sunday services to do so, excluding all elements of 
fear and all thought of pie anything specially 
pleasing to Deity, he urged with great emphasis his 
answer, that the synagogue should be a place of in- 
struction for young and old. This seemed to place 
his synagogue exactly upon the ground of a society 
| for ethical culture ; but he very wisely said that the 
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best ethical culture society must always be one that 
had its root in the past, one that grew up naturally, 
rather than one made to order in the present. The 
lecture was a very clear and able statement of the po- 
sition, hopes and intentions of the Sinai congrega- 
tion; but it seemed, at least to one hearer, doubtful 
whether such a public statement would do good,— 
whether indeed it might not hinder rather than help 
the work contemplated. Perhaps it has been the 
custom of Jewish teachers from immemorial time to 
cry, ‘‘ Come ye children, harken unto me, and I| will 
teach you”; but our fear is that such call may not 
sound very attractive in the ears of our young Amer- 
icans. It seems that we live in a time when instruc- 
tion is not in itself attractive, especially ethical cul- 
ture. U. 


Rev. Samuel W. Dike presents, in the Andover 
Review for September, the concluding paper of his 
series on the religious problem of the country town. 
In summing up the perplexing elements of the pres- 
sent problem he comments on the rigid lines still 
drawn in many orthodox and a few Unitarian congre- 
gations between ‘‘ church members” and others. The 
practical working of this plan of division tends, he 
says, to increase membership and isolate from the 
church all who do not become members. He pru- 
dently declines to discuss the question whether the 
course of the churches be correct religiously or not, 
but confines himself to pointing out the practical 
dangers resulting from the division of families by 
this line between saints and sinners. Mr. Dike’s 
whoie paper, like those which have preceded it, is 
worthy of the most careful attention. 


The Christian Register, of August 20th, announced 
the death of the Rev. Rufus P. Stebbins, pastor of 
the Unitarian church at Newton Center, in the sev- 
enty-sixth year of his age. Dr. Stebbins at the time 
of his death was one of the oldest, as well as one of 
the ablest, of the active Unitarian ministers of a 
former generation. No one was ever long in doubt 
as to what Dr. Stebbins meant when he said anything, 
or as to what he thought, indeed, upon any subject 
interesting to many people. He was one of those 
from whom everybody must differ in some respects at 
least, but one from whom you always felt entirely free 
to differ, sure that he at least would not in any way 
think the less of you for so doing. A sincere, good 
and true man, it was good to have known him, it will 
help us to remember him, and his place can never be 
quite filled. U. 


Our contributor from the north side, who writes in 
this issue on the vacation question, is never wanting 
in spice, and always makes his point, even if in order 
so to do it is necessary to over-make it a little. In the 
main we agree with him, but he misses it several times 
by theway. We are certain that it is not because the 
preachers wanted it so that the four Unitarian 
churches were closed during the hot months. It was 
the church officers in each case that voted it ‘‘ would 
not pay to keep open during the hot months”, gen- 
erally against the recommendations of the preachers. 
Moreover, this sin is not peculiarly Unitarian. Many 
a church on our avenues was silent during July and 
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August where now the orthodox voice is again heard; 
the popular and prosperous ‘* People’s Church ” and 
‘¢ Central Church” alsoclosed theirdoors. Nodoubt 
Mr. Greeley found phrases ready to hand for his prog- 
nostications of Unitarian decay and approaching 


death, for such prophesyings have been in the air;~~ 


these many, many years. And still the Unitarian 
churches do not die, and what is more, good brother, 
notwithstanding vacations and other death-dealing 
habits, they are not going to die. 


FELLOWSHIP. 


Would it not be well to analyze the word fellow- 
ship a little, threading out its several meanings be- 
fore we proceed much farther with the question : 
‘* Which is sole essential, God-likeness or faith?” The 
sort of fellowship that we extend to a private individ- 
ual who wishes to unite with one of our congrega- 
tions seems to mean a mild sort of friendship within 
certain social limits ; but here, certainly, not even 
God-likeness is essential, and, as certainly, among us, 
no profession of faith. 

he fellowship of churches or religious societies in 
a conference seems practically to mean very little 
among us. We have lost through disuse the machin- 
ery of exclusiveness. Our invitations are like nets 
cast into the sea, we catch all that we can. Itisa 
matter of name, apparently, altogether. If a society 
will call itself Unitarian no questions will be asked, 
and it will enjoy all the privileges and burdens that 
our fellowship means. If the privileges exceeded the 
burdens would we revive the old exclusiveness ? 
There are those who think that if we were more ex- 
clusive it would be a greater privilege to be of our 
number. Make the name mean something, they 
urge, and it will be attractive. Make the name mean 
nothing, seems to be the motto of others, and then 
we can more easily know those who possess the 
thing; and these seem to be in the majority. 

But at any rate it would be difficult to apply the 
God-likeness test in fellowship of this sort. We 
neither make inquiries into the characters of the indi- 
viduals composing the societies that compose our con- 
ferences, nor as to their intentions and aspirations. 
We could not do so; we must assume that they are 
about as good as we are, and that, like ourselves, they 
aspire to live soberly, righteously and godly in this 
present world. 

A third kind of fellowship is that of the ministry, 
our fellowship of each other and our acceptability 
as teachers among the churches bearing the name 
Unitarian. This is indeed the matter under discus- 
sion and the only real question of fellowship among 
us. Whom shall we set up or recognize as tvachers, 
who are duly qualified and acceptable as Unitarian 
ministers? And this isa question of creed so far as 
there is any question in it. A man must of course 
be of good character so far as known to be a minister 
among us, but all the questions are in regard to what 
he will teach. And ministerial fellowship means ap- 
proval of each other’s faith and teaching; the whole 
public interest in the matter arises out of this fact. 

Unitarians are broad or liberal in the matter of 
fellowship because they can approve a wider range 
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of thought and teaching than others. But how 
broad and liberal dare we be or become? Shall we 
say any good man may teach anything that he believes 
to be good and be heartily fellowshipped by us ? 
Would we not be obliged to add, provided, his teach- 
ing shall also promote God-likeness? And is not this 
the test question? Some of us at least have deep con- 
victions as to what will promote Godliness, and we 
dare not approve the faith and word of a man whose 
convictions are opposed to ours. 

A man who is a theist in heart and mind simply 
caunot fellowship (approve the belief and teaching 
of) one ‘‘ whose faith has center everywhere, nor 
cares to fix itself in form”. Are not our ideas of 
fellowship and friendliness a little confused? The 
Roman church does good, maybe more good than 
harm, and we are friendly toward it and its ministers, 
and yet we could not fellowship them in the sense of 
approving their teachings and methods. And upon 
the whole it seems that there must be a limit to our 
breadth. If we fence in the whole earth nobody will 
ever see the fence and practically it will cease to exist. 
If we are to approve of every man who appears to be 
godly, and wha declares that he thinks his teaching 
will do good, our approval is universal and our de- 
nomination disintegrates. The simple truth is, we 
have a religious creed, and when we forsake that, 
ignore itor let it go, there is nothing to bind us to- 


gether, we are simply merged in the great world as 
individuals. U. 


— 


SINGING. 


CONGREGATIONAL 


No department of the Sunday worship in our lib- 
eral churches is more poorly administered than its 
musical services, and none cries more loudly for reform 
and improvement. ‘The only way to achieve this de- 
sirable reform is to return to the primitive simplicity 
and sincerity of congregational song, the only true 
basis for musical expression under a congregational 
form of worship and church government. It is en- 
couraging to note that an increasing number of 
churches are discovering this and divesting themselves 
gradually of their servitude to the paid quartette 
choir and to so-called artistic church music. 

We maintain, and a somewhat extended experience 
and observation confirms our opinion, that highly 
satisfactory congregational singing is attainable by 
any body of worshipers which will faithfully adhere 
to a few simple requirements. 


First. A goodly number of worshipers is desirable, 
as under existing conditions only one person in three, 
possibly only one in five, is likely to take part in the 
song, and as many of those who do participate lift 
their voices but feebly, while others sing more or less 
out of tune and time, a congregation of goodly size 
Ils needed to produce a volume of song that shall be 
not only audible and uplifting, but powerful enough 
to drown all discordant elements and overcome all 
lagging and timidity. A congregation may, indeed, 
be so well trained in choral song that its smallness is 
no longer a drawback to an edifying performance of 
the hymns and responses committed to it. But in a 
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general way it may be affirmed that for successful 
congregational singing a full honse is essential. The 
participation of children in the plain song is of great 
service, as they usually have clear, shrill voices, sin 
with less self-consciousness and more freedom, an 
are better trained in the musical art than their elders. 


Second. A good organist is an important adjunct. 
A better performer is required for congregational 
singing than for the average choir music. He must 
display firm control in leading, and ready resource 
in supplementing the deficiencies of the choral song. 
He must possess skill, taste and tact in the volun- 
taries, interludes and other parts of the ntusic com- 
mitted exclusively to him, and thus furnish in some 
degree the artistic element which enters but slightly 
into the singing of the congregation. 

Third. K precentor or leader with a clear, strong 
voice—baritone or soprano—and mot too conspic- 
uously set up before the congregation, or too ostentatious 
in his conducting, is a great help in song. 

Fourth. Rehearsals, occasional or regular, of the 
congregation, to practice new tunes and learn a few 
simple responses, or to correct feeble and faulty sing- 
ing of familiar hymns, are a necessary aid to choral 
song. They should be led by the precentor or organ- 
ist, and the best time to hold them is probably imme- 
diately after the morning service. 


Fifth. The selection of simple, familiar and truly 
congregational tunes by the pastor, or whoever is 
charged with that duty. This will necessarily limit 
the number of hymns which are sung, but as the em- 
apse of music in the Sunday worship is primarily 

or edification and not artistic expression, such a 
limitation will be an aid and not a hindrance to devo- 
tion. When such familiar tunes as Duke Street, Old 
Hundred, Webb, Toplady, or Greenville are sung by 
the congregation the heart is enlisted and the mech- 
anism of musical science is reduced to its minimum. 
But an unfamiliar or highly artistic strain makes such 
demands upon the attention and skill of the singing 
congregation that the sense of the words is almost 
unnoticed, and the spirit of worship is enfeebled. 
Few of our congregations are able to me more than 
a score of tunes fairly well, some an even less number. 


| Probably not more than a score of the tunes familiar 


to them are worth singing at all. 

Given the above conditions, and congregational 
singing is within the reach of all our churches, and 
will, it is to be hoped, become more and more general 
among them, and this because it ts congregational, 
and not delegated entirely to a handful of substi- 
uted artists; because it is more truly devotional, 
employing art in the service of religion and not 
subordinating religion to the interests of art ; because 
it is more economical; because it gives no oppor- 
tunity whatever for the selfishness, jealousy, in- 
trigue, discord, and mercenary and personal influ- 
ence which so largely attend the employment of 
a paid choir; and, lastly, because in three cases 


out of four this congregational song, simple as 
it is, is yet, from an artistic point of view, superior 
to the crude, amateurish, ambitious, and often insuf- 
ferable performances of the average parish quartette 
choir. 
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4 UNITY. 
In all this, however, nothing has been said deroga- | 
tory to the employment of trained singers and more | 
artistic forms of church song. We only maintain | 
that the true basis for musical worship in our churches | 
is congregational singing ; that this feature of our| 
service should receive the first and most devoted atten- | 
tion of our pastors and music committees, and that 
the Sunday-school children should be trained and pre- | sie - ies ee 
pared for tt. Upon this foundation of ccuaieaational | ANOTHER SIDE OF THE VACATION QUES- 
song may be reared whatever musical superstructure | TION. 
the taste and resources of individual churches may | 
permit, especially to be sought for in the parish 
choir, consisting of the more musical elements of the 
society, and trained to lead the plain song and enrich 
the service with anthems, chants, responses and other 
developed forms of this art of arts. Ifa paid quar- 
tette is employed, let it serve as the artistic nucleus 
of the parish volunteer choir. At Dr. A. P. Put- 
nam’s church, in Brooklyn, N. Y., we listened, a year 


If a whole hour has glowed the dawn 
Before the new day found its birth, 
Can we not wait in patience glad 
‘or years to crown our single earth? 


Ilarnret S. TonMan. 
BosTon., 


[am glad to see that the ‘* vacation question ” is 
of sufficient interest to have called out an article in 
your number of August 1. It seems to me a serious 
question, and one having an important bearing on 
the prosperity and permanence of our churches. 

During two months of this year the four Unitarian 
churches of this city are all closed together. It was 


ago, to what seemed to us the finest church music we 
had yet met with in our Unitarian fellowship. A 
quartette of artists, supported by a score of fresh, 
young voices from the congregation, and all conducted 
by an organist of rare ability and enthusiasm, sang 
appropriate selections from Mendelssohn, Ruben- 
stein’s Tower of Babel, etc. It must be admitted, 
however, that in this instance the singing of the con- 
gregation was deficient, which may have been due to 
the smallness of the congregation that particular 
rainy Sunday morning. But whether such an enrich- 
ment of the service be possible or not, a satisfactory, 
genuine, devout and congregational song is within 
the reach of any church which earnestly and intelli- 
gently strives for it. c. W. W. 
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so last year, and the year before, and has been so, | 
believe, ever since there have been four churches 
here. When there were only two churches, those 
two usually closed at the same time for six weeks or 
two months. In the very early day, the day of Father 
Shippen and the old church on Washington street. | 
think the services were maintained throughout the 
year, the minister getting needed rest by exchanges 
or by ‘*‘ labors of love”. ‘That was during the village 
period, before Chicago had grown to metropolitan 
size and assumed metropolitan airs. During two 
months of every year, not a Unitarian sermon is heard 
in a city of ishanteed thousand inhabitants, and the 
members of four congregations must give up church 
going, or must depend upon the charity of their more 
earnest and persistent neighbors. For five-sixths of 


—— | the year we are urging the value of the church to the 
human race, and its important rank among human in- 
stitutions ; we are giving and collecting money for its 
support, and showing in a thousand ways that we 
—|need it and must have it. During the other sixth of 
the year, we are saying to ourselves, our children and 
the world, in actions that speak louder than our 
words, that the church is of no account, that we can 
perfectly well do without it, and that on the whole 
we are much obliged to it for ‘‘ giving us a rest”. 
Most of the churches of other denominations keep 
themselves going without intermission the year 
through. The Unitarian generally takes his religion 
as he does his oysters, only in the months which are 
spelt with an ‘‘r”’. 

Two grounds are urged for the summer closing of 
city churches, first, that the people are away in the 
country during the hot season, and that there would 
be no congregation if services were held; second, that 
the minister finds a two months’ vacation indispens- 
able to his health and vigor for the remainder of the 
The lighthouse fades against the sky; year. As to the congregation, it is true that a few of 

Some dim sails creep across the bay. the more prosperous families in every church have 
The sun was not ;—and now ’tis here ! the summer months away from their city homes, and 

O daily miracle of day! that some others would prefer to spend the day in 

: : the peer or in the grateful shadow of the home. 
By golden majesty, full orbed,— But I venture the statement that seven-eighths of the 

In sudden, splendid, still surprise,— people in every congregation spend the summer in 
The morning pageant now is crowned. the city, and that a large proportion of these would 

The bay is blue! Our souls arise ! attend church with more or less regularity if the 


Gontributed Wrticles. 


SUNRISE OVER THE BAY. 


In dusky purple curves the shore, 
And gray the water stretches far ; 
Red tints above the purple rise ; 
The lighthouse beams—a silver star. 


A hush is on the sleeping land, 
And silence broods above the sea. 

O wondrous peace enfolding life ! 
O marvellous serenity! 


Soon thrills the rose with quivering gold, 
While higher clouds give answering glow ; 
The waking birds sing to the light ; 
The murmuring ripples louder flow. 
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church were kept regularly open, and if its services 
were made as attractive as they are intended to be 
during the ten months of religion. 


It has been said that ‘‘ the Unitarians haven’t any 
religion to speak of”, which means perhaps that they 
don’t speak much of what religion they have. But 
I have always regarded that little as being good for 
all temperatures, believing with the wealthy gentle- 
man mentioned by Luke, that the signs of a heated 
term may be sensibly modified by a few drops of the 
water of life—duly iced, of course. I notice that 
almost every year the favorite texts for June delivery 
are bits from the Psalms containing the word ‘‘ Rest”, 
with a big R, and the preacher, as he paints the 
beauties of nature, and tells of their soothing and 
purifying influence, is apt to remark that “‘ the pews 
need a vacation as well as the pulpit”. Somehow 
l’ve never found it a very exhausting job to sit ina 
softly cushioned pew, and run a palm-leaf fan for an 
hour, hearing a well written essay of thirty minutes, 
mare rae by the music of a noble organ and the 
singing of an indifferent good quartette. 


As to the second matter, the minister’s vacation is 
become so rooted in modern ways, that it seems like 
heresy to question its necessity. At the risk of 
anathemas, I timidly avow the heresy, and suggest 
that the minister of a city Unitarian church is the 
least worked and best paid man in it. The orthodox 
or Methodist minister has two if not three services, 
besides the Sunday-school, on Sunday, the Wednes- 
day evening prayer meeting, and various other con- 
ferences and Bible classes and teachers’ meetings 
during the week, The ‘‘liberal” minister has usually 
only one service on Sunday, with perhaps a Bible 
class, but never a prayer meeting nor conference dur- 
ing the week, these being ‘‘ no ‘eo of our system”. 
The merchant, the mechanic, the doctor, the engi- 
neer, when they are at work, must work in the 
counting-room, the shop, the street—always in the 
city. he majority of them work continuously 
through the year, often with an intensity that would 
drive the modern clergyman to bronchitis and the 
Riviera in a year. 

The minister has his weekly sermon to compose, 
and his hearers, it is very true, are exacting and crit- 
ical as to its quality. It is often a perplexing and 
wearing task—a horrid grind, Mr. Mantilini and the 
freshmen would call it—the more so from its periodic 
recurrence. But he is not confined to time and 
place in his writing ; he may work when he will, and 
in whatever pleasant, shady country nook he chooses, 
safe to slip into town by the Saturday afternoon 
train, to tea and breakfast with some friendly family, 
revived by arural week for the day’s labor in the 
pulpit. he whole summer may be his vacation 
without the loss of a single innings, or, if really 
needful, the vacation may be made more complete by 
a few exchanges, or by two or three Sundays of sup- 
ply furnished by the trustees. 

hope Iam not making myself liable to indict- 
ment by the Humane society for “ cruelty to animals”. 
But I am firm in the belief that our churches will 
never thrive till both people and ministers learn to 
govern themselves by the common rules of honest 
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and healthy business life. If the great dry good 
house of Ager, Levior & Co., or of Valete Brothers, 
should close their doors for two months every year, 
there would probably be an outcry about the transfer 
of trade to St. Louis or New York. Or if the 
the Canaan Southern should stop all its trains during 
July and August, while its general manager takes his 
usual summer vacation, the bondholders would 
shortly be asking for a receiver. A church has its 
material or money side, and I don’t see much differ- 
ence between a church and a store or a railroad, 
on that side. 


SAMUEL 5. GREELEY. 
CHICAGO. 


THE RADICAL. 


I walked in purity ; I loved my kind ; faith burnt in 
my heart, and truth glowed before me ; and I cried to 
men: ‘* Your creeds, formulas, systems and laws 
hide from you the living truth, shut out its light, 
darken your life, blind and ensnare you. Sweep 
away at once all these traditions of men, and the eternal 
word of God shall shine about you; God be seen face 
to face. Leave nothing, but God and man;—what 
more had Christ?” The Truth stood before me. I 
knew it could be made flesh, and I cried, pointing at 
the social structures of the ages: ‘‘ Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I shall rear a more glorious 
one.” 

And the people shouted; the air broke into music. 
I loved this applause and their love. Life seemed a 
song. 

ext I cried, as the traditions fell: ‘‘Now, liber- 
ated souls, live bythe pure Word of God. Nowsee 
the truth, now live the truth”. They knew not what 
I meant. When I pointed out the truth, they saw 
nothing; when I saw God, they saw a Blank. Can 
the blind see because you open the blinds and let in 
the sunlight? Their eyes Jcould not open. When I 
cried : ‘‘ Now live in freedom, as children of God!” 
they laughed and went to their dinner, leaving for me 
the farewell greeting: ‘* Fool!” 

Then I thanked God, I had not done more than I 
had of the work I planned. And yet, fellow men, 
see how glows the truth behind your traditionary 


screens! 
H. Tamwss LYcCHE. 


PLATO.—IILI. 


THE GENERAL NATURE AND VALUE OF PHILOSOPHY. 


( Continued. ) 


But what, more specifically described, is dialectic, 
and what are its relations to the other parts of phi- 
losophy? ‘To answer the latter question first: Plato 
gathered together the separate strands of philosophy 
that had before been scattered among the earlier 
thinkers; in his hands philosophy became for the 
first time a whole. His task was naturally that of 
synthesis rather than of analysis, and he did not, as 
a matter of fact, formally separate philosophy into 
its great parts. Such a separation, however, was 
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ractically involved in his treatment of the subject. 

t was first formally made by Xenovater', a pupil of 
his, who termed the parts of philosophy Dialectic, 
Physics and Ethics. 

Now dialectic is, in Plato’s view, the most funda- 
mental of the sciences; as regards both method and 
content it furnishes to the other forms of knowledge 
theidealof truth. In its purest form it is the science 
of absolute knowledge and being, while all other 
sciences are sciences of being that is derivative and 
has reality and cognoscibility only in so far as it 
‘* participates ” in that true, supreme being. 

The Platonic dialectic may be described as the 
Socratic concept or conception, developed under the 
repelling force of the Heraclitic theory of the eternal 
flux of sense and the attractive force of the Eleatic 
doctrine of being. It is a two-fold science, the 
science of knowledge and of being ; or, it is, again, a 
method and a science of pure conception with their 
correspondent being. Considered as a method, it is, 
in its external aspect, the art of speech, the art of 
imparting clearly and effectively ‘‘ the essence of each 
thing”*. This view of dialectic is not far removed 
from the Socratic practice, a practice that Plato to the 
very last seems to have regarded as of vital importance. 
To him philosophy was an energizing of the whole 


soul, a matter of life, pre-eminently a personal rela-| - 


tion. Hence that preference of his, already men- 
tioned, for the spoken instead of the written word. 
In its internal character the dialectic method was 
with Plato the Socratic induction supplemented by 
division or classification, and the testing of hypoth- 
eses by their opposites; the method of thought and 
not of sense. The Protagorean theory of knowledge 
Plato holds to be false, for several reasons. To men- 
tion two or three of the most important of these: if 
that theory is true, ‘‘I wonder that he [ Protagoras] 
did not begin his great work on truth with the 
declaration that a pig or a dog-faced baboon or some 
other, stranger monster which has sensation, is the 
measure of all things”’*; again, if that theory is true, 
it may (on the Protagorean principle that opposite 
opinions are equally true) be false also; and again, if 
that theory be true, there is no explanation of the 
permanent element in knowledge, no explanation of 
perception even, for if both ‘‘object” and “‘per- 
cipient”’ were in constant and complete motion or 
flux, how could there be even the relative fixedness 
of objects of sense? No, the truth is that knowledge 
is possible by means of universals or concepts, and of 
these oo 8 The method of knowledge is the method 
of thought; induction, division or classification, and 
the testing of hypotheses by their opposites‘; it is 
the seeing “of unity and plurality in nature”; and 
“if I find any man” who can do that “him I follow, 
and walk in his steps as if he were a god.” Plato’s 
conception of the nature of induction is clear and 
fundamental. ‘To him induction is but, so to say, an 
eye-opener, not science; it is tentative, suggestive, 


1 Ueberweg, vol. I., p. 119. 

2 Republic, 534; Phzedrus, 277, 278. 
3 Theetetus, 161. 

4 Phzedrus, 265, 266; Parmenides, 128, 136; Republic, 427, 428. In the 


a last referred to Plato mentions by name the method 
called by Mill the *‘ method of residues’. ‘‘ Modern inductive 


not final and conclusive. Our knowledge of the 
whole is not completed until we have tested the gen- 
eral notion suggested by induction, by exhibiting 
through division or classification the species or 
varieties included under it. Plato’s favorite mode of 
division is that of bisection or dichotomy ; in divid- 
ing a whole “you should not clip off too small a piece, 
my friend; the safer way is to cut through the 
middle, and this is the more likely way of finding 
classes. Attention to this principle makes all the 
difference in a process of inquiry.”® Plato’s rule 
that hypotheses should be tested by the comparing 
of their consequences with those of their opposites 
seems to be a generalization from the Eleatic method 
of arguing against the hypothesis of the many by 
setting its consequence over against those of the hy- 
pothesis of the one. So much, then, for dialectic asa 
method—a method of forming, combining and separ- 
ating concepts, of realizing the notion of unity in 
plurality. It is the immediate precursor of the 
Aristotelian logic. 

B. C. Burr. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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LIBERAL UNIVERSALISM. 


To the Editor of UNITY: 

I received a copy of U n1rTy, [assume from your office, 
containing a friendly notice of the exchange of letters 
between Rev. Dr. Atwood and myself. I am obliged 
to you for the word of sympathy. You are right in 
presuming on the appearance of my being pretty 
much alone in the Universalist denomination on these 
questions, but I am glad to assure you of a large 
sympathy with these views on the part of our min- 
istry. [I am in receipt of numerous letters from 
them, heartily commending my thoughts, and some 
of them wondering that Dr. Atwood should take 
such a stand while from personal knowledge of 
his opinions they had supposed him to repudiate 
what he affects to hold. Our liberal men do not gen- 
erally appear in our papers. The management of our 
denominational press is in conservative hands. A 
year ago Dr. Cantwell, of the Universalist, charged 
editorially that I stood virtually alone in the Univer- 
salist church in my opinions. I told him that if he 
would open the columns of his paper I would prove 
to him, by letters that I hold, that [ am not alone. 
I told him I had fifty letters from our ministry in- 
dorsing my ideas. He published this statement, but 
put a dash in the place of the word ‘‘ fifty”. I ask- 
ed him afterwards why he did that and he said: ‘‘Why, 
you don’t suppose that I would give you the advant- 
age of publishing that number, do you?” He, with 

eat flourish of generosity, offered me the columns of 

is paper for the publication of my letters, but he 
stipulated as a condition that I should publish all 
that the letters contained and the names of every 
writer! He knew that I could not do that. Some 
of the letters contained allusions to some of our con- 


hilosophy’’ was largely anticipated by the ancients, particular] 
Plato and Aristotle. . 


| 5 The Statesman, 262. See The Sophist throughout. 
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servatives that would have raised a storm; and besides, 
fifty letters written in private correspondence would 
contain much that could not go to the public. And 
some of the writers are in such situations that they 
could not well take an open and frank stand. So 
Cantwell’s generosity was no generosity at all. 

These letters multiply, and I am glad to assure you 
that many of our men hold to a thoroughly rational- 
istic view of religion. Cordially yours, 


E. L. REXFORD. 
Detroit, Aug. 22, 1885, 


UNITARIAN OUTPOSTS. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

Perhaps many of the readers of UNiry, although 
possessed of more than the average geographical 
knowledge, may not know, when they read the head- 
ing of this letter, where Tacoma is. Indeed, it is 
not to be wondered at when it is remembered that 
the place where the town now stands was in 1878 a 
wilderness of woods, uninhabited save by a few adven- 
turous loggers. In 1880, the tenth census showed 
Tacoma to be a place of only 700 people. Five years 
later, that is in the present year (1885) it is an incor- 
porated city of nearly 8,000 people, with well graded 
streets and sidewalks, sewers, stores, banks, school 
houses, churches, and morning and evening news- 
papers. Many of the business buildings are very pre- 
tentious, and the store rooms are large and well filled 
with goods, while the homes at the upper end of the 
town are as comfortable and elegant as those found 
back in Illinois or Ohio. 

Tacoma is an excellent illustration of the power 
residing ina railroad company. The Northern Pacific 
having proclaimed this place their western terminus, 
and erected their repair shops here, at once adventur- 
ous spirits flocked in from surrounding points and 
started to build up a city, and now Seattle, the former 
territorial metropolis, bids fair to be outstripped by 
this her pushing, blustering, hated young rival. 

Both towns are on Puget Sound, a magnificent 
sheet of water capable of bearing the largest ships, 
and this great body of water is the pride of every 
Washingtonian. Steamboats ply between Tacoma 
and Seattle, and Tacoma and Olympia (the capital) 
and the Pacific Coast steamship company have 
regular steamers now running from Tacoma to San 
Francisco, touching at Port Townsend and Victoria. 

The climate in this region is simply delightful, a 
light overcoat in summer being a necessity. I um 
told that the thermometer never reaches below 30° 
above zero in the winter, and scarcely ever gets above 
65° in summer. Vegetation remains green all the 
rear, and a failure of fruit has never been known. 

lowers are seen blooming in Tacoma all the year 
around, and the views caught from the hills, espec- 
lally the landscape as seen from the top of the town, 
are never to be forgotten. So much in brief for the 
town. One Saturday evening, after a long and dusty 
trip from Denver, I stepped off the through overland 
train at the pretty little Queen Anne railroad station 


of Tacoma, and took my way up the steep hill to the 


home of our Unitarian missionary, Rev. Mr. Greer. 
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the fact that we have Unitarian missions in Washing- 
ton Territory, but I can assure them that Bro. Greer 
is doing all he can in this new northwest to make our 
liberal theology known, and he is, I am glad to say, 
meeting with encouraging success). To the Greers it 
was like meeting a friend in the wilderness to have an 
actual Unitarian minister suddenly step in upon 
them, and they did all possible in the way of hospital- 
ity. The next afternoon at three o’clock we wended 
our way to the little Episcopal school house, rented 
for Unitarian purposes, in which the service was to 
be held. As I entered, it sounded rather amusing to 
overhear a lady say, ‘‘ There is to be preaching this 
afternoon by an Eastern minister.” We, in Colorado, 
have grown so accustomed to considering ourselves 
the ‘‘ Far West ” that we arc hardly prepared for this 
assumption of western empireship on the part of 
other States. 
That Unitarian service held in Tacoma on that Suu- 
day afternoon would have seemed to an eastern audi- 
ence a very plain affair. No choir, no pulpit, a few 
hard benches, and an audience, say, a few less than 
thirty, that was all, and yet to those few I spoke with 
an enthusiasm which seemed given me by their 
earnestness. Each listened most attentively. I felt 
then, as I do not aways feel when at home, that those 
before me had not come there for the music, or the 
service, or because it was the fashionable thing to do, 
but because they sincerely desired to be helped. My 
after opinion,—on meeting them informally,—was the 
same, and I am sure that whoever follows in Mr. 
Greer’s work will find the foundation laid for a help- 
ful and permanent Unitarian organization. Do all 
who read these words appreciate what that is? A 
great many, in fact far too many of our western organ- 
izations are founded on sensationalism, negativism, or 
mere denunciations of orthodox theology—bubbles 
ready to break the moment pricked by the preacher 
of self-sacrifice. In after conversation with business 
men I learned that Tacoma felt sure of being THE 
distributing point for Washington Territory. All 
expressed great confidence in the future of the place 
and stated that the town had only started to grow. 
point. Improvements are being pushed rapidly, and 
the new hotel, erected by the Land and Railway Com- 
any, would be an ornament to Newport or Long 

ranch. Now is the time for us. A good man, one 
filled with the missionary spirit, knowing something 
of western ways, could go into Tacoma, and with 
some aid from the Association enlarge our present 
society into a self-supporting one. The general 
thought of this western country is cast in liberal 
moulds, and all that is needed is the man who will 
fashion it for worthy aims. In the meantime, until 
such a man is found, let Mr. Greer be hel : his 
work is important and it needs to be sustained. A 
few words of cheer, books for the Sunday school, 
Christian Registers and Unirys for distribution, and 
a few dollars now and then for needed additions, will 
do more at the present time than double the atten- 
tion a year from now. 

As Mr. Greer says, in his hopeful way, ‘‘ Unita- 

rianism WILL succeed ; of that Iam sure.” Readers of 
UNITY, won’t you help it just alittle bit away out 


(Perhaps some of our people are unacquainted with 


here in our farthest outpost ? TRI. V. N. 
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Uniry Cuurcn, Cuicaco.—An important meeting 
of this society was held Wednesday evening, August 
26, to consider the resignation of the pastor, recorded 
in Unity of last week. The letter of Mr. Batchelor, 
and the cause which led to it, left no alternative but 
sorrowfully to accept. The letter and the resolution 
printed below will sufficiently explain the spirit and 
affection of both pastor and Mont 


CuicaGco, August 15. 


To the Members of Unity Church: 


DEAR FRIENDS: In my third anniversary sermon I asked 
you to work with me another year in the hope that I might 
assist you to regain the ground lost during my long illness. 
If that hope failed me it was then my intention to resign at 
the end of the year, in October next. A few days later my 
nervous forces were suddenly reduced, leaving me able to 
get through work of the winter only by practicing the utmost 
economy of my working power. Instead of gain there has 
been loss, and now, although I am encouraged to expect at 
some time the full recovery of my health, for the year to 
come I see no prospect of doing a man’s full work, while 
with returning strength of body and mind I see more and 
more clearly the quantity and quality of the work waiting to 
be done by the man who shall fully meet the magnificent 
a open to the successful worker in Unity Church. 

Now that I see clearly what the end must be, the consid- 
eration that it will be for the interest of the parish to know 
at the beginning of the season what the prospects of the year 
are to be, induce me to shorten the time of probation which 
[ had proposed, and to offer my resignation, to take effect at 
such time and in such manner as shall seem to you most con- 
sisient with the interest and dignity of the church. I took 
the trust you offered me with diffidence ; I have given to it 
such little strength as was left to me after the illness which 
was our mutual disaster, and I now give it back to your hands 
with regrets, which will henceforth go with me, both for 
the loss you have suffered on my account and for the great 
disappointment it has been to me to look so fair an opportunity 
in the face and then see it goby forever. But wherever I go 
I shall also carry with me some pleasant memories which 
will outlast the pain and will brighten as [ hear of your pros- 
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perity and happiness, tidings of which will always bring 
pleasure to your friend, GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


Resolved, That the resignation of the Rev. George Batchelor 
as minister of Unity Church, Chicago, be accepted, to take 
effect October 1, 1885 ; and that in so accepting Mr. Batch- 
elor’s resignation this society bears witness to the cordial re- 
lations which have existed between us as minister and people, 


to our respect and regard for him and his, and our wishes for 


their welfare, and to our deep regret for the ill health which 
has brought about the severance of the relation between him 
und the society. 


On motion of General Thomas, Mrs. Frank Hey- 


| wood, Mrs. George E. Adams, Mr. Nathan Mears, Mr. 


S. S. Greeley, and Mr. Warren Hosmer were ap- 
ointed a committee to recommend another pastor. 


My Church will enjoy the privilege of listening to 
Mr. 


atchelor’s voice during the month of Septem- 
ber, after which all join in the wish that he may find 
more congenial climate and less exhaustive work, 
and they a worthy hand to carry forward the banner 
of Unity Church to the strength and usefulness that 
must await them. 


MEETING OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE W. U. C.— 
Pursuant to a call from the president and secretary, 
a special meeting of the directors of the Western 
Unitarian Conference was held in the Channing 
Room, 135, Wabash avenue, Chicago, August 26, 
1885, at 10 A. M. Present: Messrs. Shippen, Shorey, 
Jones of Chicago, Gannett and Sunderland; the pres- 
ident, Mr. Shippen, in the chair. Mr. Blake, the 
secretary of the board, being absent, Mr. Sunderland 
was appointed secretary pro tem. The minutes of 
the preceding meeting were read. Mr. Gannett 
reported on behalf of the committee appointed at the 
last meeting to confer further with the American 
Unitarian Association as to a basis of co-operation 
between that body and the Western Conference. The 
following proposition, adopted by the directors of the 
A. U. A. at their meeting in July, was read, as the 
basis of co-operation proposed by that body: 

Voted. That the Directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation receive with great satisfaction the resolutions of the 
Western Unitarian Conference—communicated by its Secre- 
tary, Rev. J. T. Sunderland—and that they earnestly desire 
that there may be the same warm fellowship and close coop- 
eration in the future as in the past, leading to a wider diffusion 
of the principles of our common liberal Christian faith, and to 
a great increase of the number of the religious societies 
founded upon those principles; voted, that, to promote these 
objects, the Association will gladly employ Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land as its Superintendent or Agent in the West, provided the 
Western Conference will release him a portion of the year for 
this service, and that it will appropriate—if this proposition Is 
accepted—-$1,000 for payment of his work. 


Mr. Shorey moved the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Directors of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference accept the proposition of the Directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, passed at their meeting in July, 
1885, relating to the employment of Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 
and that our Secretary be authorized to carry out the arrange- 
ment as proposed. 


Mr. Gannett moved the following amendment: 


Resolved, That the Directors of the W. U. C. accept the ar- 
rangement preferred (July 13th) by the Directorsof the A. U. 
A. in furtherance of that preferred by the Conference at 5t. 
Louis, concerning the employment of Mr. Sunderland as their 
Western Agent; and that our Secretary be authorized to carry 
out, according to his best judgment, the arrangement ROW 
proposed. 


Mr. Gannett’s amendment was lost. The original 
resolution proposed by Mr. Shorey was then passed. 
A communication from the treasurer regarding the 
finances of the Conference was then read by the sec- 
retary and ordered to be placed on file. Board ad- 
journed. 


THe SixtierH ANNUAL Report oF THE BriITIsH 
AND Foretan Uniraritan Association for the year 
ending May, 1885, is before us. A solid pamphlet of 
140 pages, containing an admirable epitome, not only 
of the work done within the principality, but of the 
condition and prosperity of Unitarian thought 
throughout the world. It contains special reports 
from America, Sweden, Germany, Hungary, Milan, 
Madras, Australia, and the home counties. In Scot- 
land Mr. Webster has been preaching our faith suc- 
cessfully to large audiences out of doors in Glasgow, 
and Rev. C. J. Street has gone up and down through 
many of the towns and villages of Scotland lecturing 
upon our faith. He says: ‘“ Everywhere the people 
seemed ready and anxious to hear. A spirit of free 
inquiry is at work which must eventually serve the 
great cause of truth.” The report from Wales says: 
“In my recollection, which does not extend over 
many years, almost all our chapels in Wales have 
either been built anew or restored. They are as 
handsome and convenient as any of the principality, 
and they are almost in every instance paid for as 


ode a 


soon as opened. I know of only one Unitarian) 


chapel in Wales at this moment encumbered with 


debt.” As a hopeful sign of the times Mr. James re- 
ports Principal Edwards, the moderator of the Cal- 
vinistic Methodists, at their «annual assembly, as 
saying : 


tated by the philosophic and scientific s 
of the age, it must relieve itself of a good deal of its 
cargo.” The whole pamphlet commends itself to 
the women’s circles, and all others who are studying 
the present condition of Unitarianism. It doubtless 
can be obtained free on application to Rev. Henry 
lreson, 37, Norfolk street, Strand, London. 


HumBo.pt, lowa.—Last Sunday (August 31) was 
an occasion peculjarly mingled with joy and sadness. 
Mr. Hunting from Des Moines and the senior editor 


of Unity from Chicago had come to join in the ordi- 
nation and installation of Miss Marian Murdock ; in. 


which exercises the retiring pastor, Miss Mary A. 
Safford, was also to take part. And this adde 
dewy side to the occasion. 
Sunday morning by the editor, Mr. Hunting breathed 
a consecrating prayer, and Miss Safford welcomed the 


woman to the large work and fellowship of the min- 


istry with a few words the echoes of which will go 
In the evening Mr. Hunting preached 


through life. 
the installation. sermon, and Mr. Jones talked to the 
people, but, owing to the inhospitable weather and 
the temporary ill health of Miss Murdock, which 


made it imprudent for the new minister to be out, the 


address of welcome and response were postponed. 
Monday night Mr. Jones gave his lecture on the Cacti 
before the iu mboldt county teachers’ institute. On 
"uesday Mr. Hunting was last seen feeling a little 


“If the old ship of Calvinistic Methodism | 


is to float unscathed through the perils of a sea agi-. 
culations | 


the 
The sermon was preached | 


i) 
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cold and carrying an axe helve. Miss Safford was 
packing for her new work in Sioux City ; and the ed- 
itor hurried home to slip this note into this neglected 
number of Uniry, leaving Miss Murdock at the 
threshold of a noble opportunity in a field so well 
tilled in the past. 


ae ome > 
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WHAT a melancholy thing it is to see men grow 
rematurely old and settle down into fixed and ossified 
7 Yet how few of us can hope to keep ‘* always 
young for liberty”! The Channings and Deweys 
owever are of the true type. We must emulate their 
example unless we are ready to provoke the new gen- 
eration to wish us well out of the way. 


JoHN W. CHADWICK expects to publish, in October, 
‘The Two Voices”, a selection of sea and mountain 
poems. Sea-born and mountain-lover, he will pick 
daintily his shells and flowers, and doubtless make 
a book that next summer will be read as Gospel for 
the Day on many a cliff of hill and shore. 


Rev. A. M. Jupy passed through this office early 
in the week en route to his work at Davenport, after 
restful weeks among friends and associates in the east. 


Rev. Oscar CLUTE, the Iowa missionary, is in New 
England, looking up the western work that lies to the 
eastward. 


THE issue of UNITY containing the following poem 
has been long out of print, and we reprint the pocm 


In response to numerous requests. 


[From Unity of May o, 188s. 
Zt. 
he Halo. 


‘ One London dealer in birds received, when the 
Sashion was at tts height, a single consignment of 
thirty-two thousand dead humming-birds; and an- 
other received at one time thirty thousand agua- 
tic birds, and three hundred thousand pairs of 
wrnes.”’ 


Think what a price to pay, 
Faces so bright and gay, 
Just for a hat! 
Flowers unvisited, mornings unsung, 
Sea-ranges bare of the wings that o’erswung,— 
Bared just for that! 


Think of the others, too, 
Others and srethers, too, 
Bright-Eyes in hat! 
Hear you no mother-groan floating 1n air, 
Hear you no little moan,—birdlings’ despair, — 
Somewhere, for that? 


Caught *mid some mother-work, 
Torn by a hunter Turk, 
Just for your hat! 
Plenty of mother-heart yet in the world: 
All the more wings to tear, carefully twirled,— 
Women want that! 


Oh, but the shame of it, 
Oh, but the blame of it, 
| Price of a hat! 
Just for a jauntiness brightening the street! 
This is your halo, O faces so sweet,— 
Death: and for that! 
W. C. Gannerr, 
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UNITY. 


WMnnouncements. 


EE 


The Subscription price of Unrry is $1.50 per 
— payable in advance. Single copies 5 
cen 


The date on the address label indicates the 
time to which the subscription is paid. 


Remittances are acknowledged by chang- 
ing this date. No written receipts are sent 
unless requested. 


Subscribers are requested to note the expi- 
ration of their subscriptions and send in their 
renewal without waiting forabill. Nopaper 
discontinued without an express order and 
payment of all arrearages. 

=" checks payable to the order of Charles 

. Kerr. 


Contracts for Advertising in Unrry can be 
made by applying to Edwin Alden & Bro., 
Fifth and Vine streets, Cincinnati, or 140 Nas- 
sau street, New York City. Rate per line 8 
cents. Electrotypes must be on metal. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH, corner of 
Michigan avenue and Twenty-third street. 
Minister, Rev. David Utter. Residence, 13 
Twenty-second street. The church will 
be opened next Sunday. Service begins 
promptly at 10:45 a.m. Sermon by the 
pastor. Sunday-school promptly at 12:15. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Laf- 
lin and Monroe streets. Service at 10:45, 
morning, Sunday, Sept. 6. Sermon by J. 
V. Blake, the pastor; subject, “ He asked 
them of their welfare.” Sunday-school 
at 9:15 a.m. Teachers’ meeting, Monday 
evening, September 7. 


ALL Souts Cuurcu.—Corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Ellis avenue. Minister, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones; residence, 200% 
Thirty-seventh street. Sunday services at 
10:45 a. m. Sunday-school at 9:30 a. m. 
Sunday-school Teachers’ meeting at the 
pastor’s study, Fridays at 4:30 p. in. 

Services will be resumed next Sunday 
we rgd 6.) Subject of the pastor’s 

unday morning sermon: “The Higher 


Outlook.” 
UNITY FUND. 
FoR THE BUILDING OF ALL [Souts CHURCH, 
CHICAGO. 
Am ’t paid or 
Name. Address, subscribed. 
Amt received up to Sept. 2: 
Previously acknowledged.............. $4,794.13 
Additional to Newport fund, 
by error in last No.......... . sree need oe 80 
A Minnesota Friend .. White Bear, Minn.. 1.50 
oe ee River Falls, Wis.... 25,00 
C. Davis ... ...........Muskegon, Mich... 25,00 
CHICAGO FUND. 
Genevieve Hubbard..All SoulsChurch .. 5.00 
=e? A Beecher ...... ...Church of Messiah.. 10.00 
Nellie C Dodson ..... - - 5.00 
Minnie Bowen........ 3 5.00 
J. Beecher ....... ce. S 1 30.00 


ceeeecesesee $4,901.43 


SETS OF UNITY CHURCH-DOOR PUL- 
PIT, first series, are still on hand. These 
sold at $1.50 per set including . 
after which most of the numbers will n be ob- 
tainable in any form. Address UNITY, 135 Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago. 


"UNITY MISSION TRACTS.’ 


FOR SALE AT UNITY OFFICE, 135 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


EACH, 5 CENTS; 10 COPIES, 25 CENTS. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR LARGE ORDERS 


(No DiscouNT ON NUMBERS EXCEPTED BELOW.) 


No. 1. Natural Religion. By J. V. Blake. 


A somewhat detailed statement of the Faiths 
of Reason. The thought is that Science re- 
veals ‘‘the B pat of a Father;’’ that History 
shows ‘‘God working by great far-reaching 
laws of inspiration;’’ that Jesus, because a 
man, shows “ the bility of a divine man- 
hood for all men ;’ that ** no other book is so 

a as the Bible, and none so full of pit- 
alls.”’ 


No. 2. The Religion of Jesus. By H. M. Sim- 
mons. 
A quaint appeal from Christianity to Christ. ° 
It simply sets the things which Jesus empha- 
sized over against those which the Churches 
emphasize. A good tract for those afraid to 
doubt the usual doctrines. 


No.3. Unitarianism as Shown in Western 


Church Covenants, etc. 

This is good for one who wishes to know in 
short s ‘‘what Unitarianism is.’”’ First, 
a thumb-nail sketch of Unitarian history and 
principles. Then several Conference-Bases 
and Church-Covenants, to show in that way 
what things are emphasized. And then alist 
of publications illustrating the Unitarian 
thought, worship and life,—books, tracts, 
Sunday -school Manuals, etc. 


No. 4. About Prayer. By several writers. 
Two-page answers to three questions: ‘‘ Shall 
we pray ?”’ *“‘ What does Prayer do for us?” 
— pray?’ At the end a few Songs of 

rust. 


No. 5. The Power — Bad, By J. V. Blake. 
aepeoe | why the so often prosper beyond 
the . 

No. hy Unitarianism: Its Story and Its 

_ Principles. By J. C. Learned. 

First, its Story from Bible times, through the 
Trinity-growing centuries and the persecu- 
tions of the Reformation, up to the present 
Unitarianism of England and America. Then, 
the Principles involved in this long stand for 
Reason in Religion. 

No. 7. The Growth of Faith. By H. M. Sim- 


mons. 
Of Faith in both its meanings: (1) As the 


feeling of Trust,—never trust so strong asthat 
of Science to-day. (2) As a system of Be- 
liefs,—the common liefs of Christendom 
contrasted with those greatening in the mind 
of to-day. 


No. 8. Emerson’s “ Divinity School Ad- 
dress.”’ 

“The true Christianity,—a faith like Christ's 

in the infinitude of man.’’ ‘“*The sentiment 

of virtue is the essence of all religion.’’ There 

is no better entrance into Emerson than 

through this Address. It was delivered in 

1838, and then was rejected by the Unitarian 

builders; to-day it has become the head of 
the corner. 


No.9. Jesus. By J. Li. Jones. 
1) The secret of his power. (2) Jesus the 
elper; how he “‘saves’’ men, (3) His re- 
lation to Christianity, and to other great 
religious teachers. 


No. 10. Missiona Work in Unitarian 
Churches. By J. T. Sunderland. 
(1) Its need. (2) Conditions of success. (3) 
Practical methods for such work by churches, 
ministers and individual laymen. A tiny 
hand-book embodying ,many practical sug- 
gestions from one who has tried them. At 
the end a list of publications illustrating the 
Unitarian thought, worship and life,—books, 
tracts, Sunday-school Manuals, etc. 


No. 11. Ss of Faith, Hope, Charity, Set 
to Old Tunes. 

Fifty-one of our best-loved hymnsand eleven 
familiar tunes, showing how the Liberal 
Faith voices itself in worship. On the cover 
a series of Unitarian Affirmations. A five- 
cent hymn-book for Conferences, Missionary 
meetings, young churches, parlor-services, 
ete. (No discount for quantities.) 

No. 12. The One Religion. By C.C. Everett. 
(1) The difference between Religion and The- 
ologies. ** Religion is one, but there are man 
theologies.”’ (2) *“‘This one religious Fait 
affirms the goodness of God and the trust that 
men may putin it for life and for death.”’ At 
the end, poems illustrating the two thoughts. 


IN PREPARATION. 


No. 13. Responsive Services for Reading 
and Singing. 
In connection with No. 11, to ome the Mis- 
sionary meeting, young churches, parlor, 
services, etc. 
No. 14. The Quiet Moment. 
A little ‘‘ Daily Strength’’ book, arranged for 
one month’s morning readings in home cir- 
yr or by whoever loves ‘‘a blessing on the 
y.’ 


No. 15. God, Each subject treated in 
No. 16. Miracles. extracts from several 
No. 17. The Bible. writers. 


A score or two of 
what in each of 


No. 18. Channing. . 
these, ~~. four 


No. 19. Theodore Parker 


greatest ters, 
No. 20. Emerson, may be called his © 
No. 21. Martineau. 3 Gospel pass- 
| ages.’ 


OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 


" UNITY SHORT TRACTS.” 


A New SERIES, JUST BEGINNING. 


PusiisHeo sy UNITY, AS ABOVE. 


‘80 to 60 Cents a Hundred. 


| Ne. 1. Unitarian Affirmations. (60 cents a 


hundred. ) 
Three series. (1) Radical. (2) Middle Ground. 
(3) Conservative. 


No. 2. A Blessing on the Day. WwW. C. 
Gannett. (60 cents a hundred.) ” 


No. 3. A Book-Shelf of the Liberal Faith. 
By W.C. G. (30cents a hundred.) 
Twenty-four books described, with prices. 
No. 4. The Art of Married Life. By Geo. 5. 
Merriam. (60 cents a hundred.) 
No. 5. Jesus. S. J. Barrows. 
(30 cents a hun i, 


OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 


= s —-_ ? “ f 
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UNITY. 


CATALOGUE 


OF BOOKS IN THE 


LOAN LIBRARY 


OF THE 


Chicago Woman's Unitarian Association. 


ee ee 


This library is intended not only for 
Post-office Mission work but for the use 


of ministers. 


The books will be loaned to all outside 
of the city for twenty-one days from the 


oftice, 


on receipt of ten cents for post- 


age. A fund has been raised to allow 


ministers the free use of the library. 


As some readers may wish to buy, the 
prices are given at which the books can be 
ordered post-paid from us, or from the 


Colegrove Book Co., 135, 


Chicago. 


Wabash Av., 
Those books that are described 


will be found best for all inquiring into 


our faith. 
indebted to our co-workers. 


THOUGHT, FAITH, LIFE. 


Barrows, (Sam’l. J.) Doom of the 
Majority 
Bartol, (C. A.) Radical Problems 
Rising Satis oa cady citi abel 
Bierbower, a) Morals of 
( ‘hrist 


Brooke, ( Stopford ) Faith and 
| neue ag rr oe 

Chadwick, (J. W.) Faith of 
I rer ec eee oe 
A few strong sermons onthe great 
subject : well named by the title of the 
group. 

Clarke, (Jas. F.) Christian Doc- 
SO RR Les ae 
Common Sense in Religion. - os 
Essentials and Non- Essentials in 
DOME So es aa 
“ix lectures :—Faith and Be lie “f: ¢ ‘hrist 
and Christianity; The Bible: The 
Church and Worship ; Christian Ex- 
perience: The Future Life. 

Ay, #8 eness of Sin_____-_-_.- 


Go U p Higher; or, ‘Re ligion in 
Common ial as 
ideas of the Apostle Paul _____- 
Manual of Unitarian Belief____- 


With questions on each lesson pre- 
paced by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. An 
admirable text-book to be used in 
Classes of voung and old, 

Orthodoxy, Its Truths and Errors 
A careful examination of the leading 
Orthodox doctrines by one who is not- 
ed for doing justice to both sides of a 
question. Probably no other book of 
our day has given so much help to per- 
sons Wandering out of Orthodoxy and 
seeking light. 
Self-Culture 


-—_—-——-——- -—-—- -— —-— —  -—  -— -— =— =| — a 


Self-Culture, »hysical, intellectual, 
moral and spiritual. 

SN Ta, oct cite, os 
Or Kational Christianity Maintained 
against Atheism, Free ligion, and 
Romauism. 

The Hour which Cometh .... ... 


For the descriptions we are 


30 


v0 


67 
73 


45 


45 
30 


30 
25 
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‘Cobbe, (Frances on Broken 
PC pnb chivéads sine accesuece 
Duties of Women fedilaaiek tila abipin ty 
Peak of Darien 
EPP ere 
Collyer, (Robt.) Life that Now Is 
RE ID ins. cisnlares init tiesto 
i MDs...» i chbiebeaes os 
Elliott, (Wm. G.) Lectures to 
Be S. itcncodatensonen 
Lectures to Young Women-.--- - 
Emerson, (Ralph Waldo), Essay 
Oe IE on doe keds acce 
I A i i 
Ralph Waldo Emerson,—our third, 
ne thus far our greatest, Prophet of 
Religion; nor ours alone. Of his works, 
. the * Conduct of Life’’ may be recom- 

mended as the best single volume to 

begin with. 
Fiske, (John), Destiny of Man by 


the Light of his Origin---------- 
Frothingham, (O. B.) Religion 
& ggeer ng Se A ee 
Furness, (W. H.) Jesus_.-_- --.--- 
Gannett, (W. C.) Year of Miracle 
A Prose Poem for each season. 
Hedge, (F. H.) Primeval World 
of Hebrew Tradition --_--------- 
Reason in Religion-----~----~---- 


A series of Essays on deep things, with 
an Introduction on * Being and See- 


Ways & A  e 


Strong thinking on deep themes, — 
ways of God in History, and the ty 
of the human mind in its search 


Hopps, (John Page), Future Life 
Livermore, (Dr. A. A.) Commen- 
taries, 6 vols., each ._.......-.--- 
Martineau, (J ames), Endeavors 
after Christian Life, _......._--- 
Martineau is the leader of the English 
Unitarians A book of sermons whose 
aneye ‘linger near the common 
springs of all human piety and hope.” 
Hours of Thought on Sacred 
TR TOO, BOI ia i nianiteain 
Studies of Christianity _... -_-- 
Deep thought. 
Materialism, Theology and Re- 
DT Cs. a eas dudancms bene pas c 


Carly iat ncn nlibiiaatnts De di lldades tp 


Mozoomdar, (Protap Chunder), 
Oriental rer 


ll 


Moves, (G. R.) Theological Essays 
Translation of New Testament_- 
Parker, (Theodore), Lessons on 
Nature and Man_- 
Discourse of Religion Sik dala as in ends ts 


On the Religious Element, its manifes- 
tations, and its relations to God, Jesus, 
the Bible and the C hurch. Parker, at 
first a heretic to Unitarians themselv es, 
is now held high in honor by them, and 
far beyond their circle, as a man ‘who 
spoke afresh for God. 

Savage, (M.J.), Belief in God_- 
An examination of some of the funda- 
mental problems of Theism. Fearless 
thinking and clear writing. A book 
that has helped many. 


Belief about the Bible 
Belief about Man ____.......__.- 
Christianity the Science of Man- 
NE hs rr a Se eee eS 
ee one eee 
Man, Woman and Child 
Modern Sphinx -..............- 
Morals of Evolution.__. ._____- 4 
Religion of Evolution -________- 


~--- - -— = = ee 
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Mead, (Edwin D.) Philosophy of : 
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SS 
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Seeley, (J. R.) Natural Religion - 
ee .M.) Unending Gene- 


TS, <4 0 cue ante gemedea ie 
Thorn, (F. H.) Regeneration ---- 
Christ the Revealer-_-_----.------ 
Ware, (John.) Formation of Chris- 
Sy SND «0% 4.4.54 cob ohio 
Weiss, (John.) Immortal Life__- 
Wilson, (John.) Unitarian Prin- 
ciples Confirmed by Trinitarian 
DS. 6 vbnue deb shee as 
Christianity, Theology and Mod- 
OFS TRATION. has sb ccce co ccce 
Christianity and Modern Thought 
Yhrist : His Nature and Work _-- 
Freedom and Fellowship in Re- 
Goce akce Ja cccyewabutonszan 
Positive Aspects of Christianity - - 
Reality of Religion ---....--$_-- 
Unitarian rmations. By 
Representative Ministers ---- ---- 
Seven Lectures :—The Universal and 
the Special in Christianity; the Bible; 


God ; Jesus Christ; Man; The Church; 
The Life Eternal—Heaven and Hell. 


Unitarian Review-——bound; 


nearly complete -----.--..---.--- 
em ees Examiner — bound 6 
VEL Mimtidh ina ddbe bre Saebewtedd a 
Monthly Religious Magazine, 
TEE okc ads waite aoc ee ooee 


HISTORY. 


—, (W. R.) History of Doctrine 
I 
Allen, (J. H.) Christian History. 
ee oa es aS 
I. Early Christianity. nip ‘The Middle 
Ages. III. Modern Phases. Not de- 
tails, but great pictures strongly 
sketched. The kind of book whose 
careful reading is remembered as a 
distinct bit of one’s education. 
Hebrew Men and Times-_------- 
Our Liberal Movem't in Theology 
Viewed from the broadest stand-point; 
largely, however, the story of Unita- 
rianism in America, its history, prin- 
ciples and tendencies, 


Three Phases of Theology sap , 


Calvinism, Unitarianism and Liberal- 


18m. 
Arnold, (Mathew.) God and the 
Bible Sa ra ee, Bee Be Oy eer 


RR a A 
I I I Se a 


Seven lectures, condensing the latest 
studies of Jesus’s life. Radical in 
thought, and picturesque. The sources 
of Information; The Place and 
Time; Birth, Youth and Training; 
Jesus as Prophet; Jesus as Messiah; 
The Resurrection ; The Deification. 
Clark, (James F.) Events and 

Epochis of Religious Te 

Ten Great Religions. Part I.___-- 
Part |., describing separately each 
great religion of the world, is still the 
best hand-book on this subject for gern- 
eral reading. 


Clodd, (E.) Childhood of Religions 
Childhood of the World 
Savage, (M. J.) 
Bible 


Beliets about the 


NIE Sc ak ikoek: Daisn 4 eothe oege eae 


Gregg. Creeds of Christendom. . 


Frothingham, (0. B.) History 
of Transcendentalism in New 


THE BIBLE AND RELIGIOUS 


10 


60 
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- Huidekoper, (Prof. ) 


Dain, ':) 
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Hall, (EF. i.) Orthodoxy and Her- 


esy in the Christian Church. ---- 
An historical sketch of the origin of 
the leading orthodox doctrines. 


Herford, (Brooke) The Story of 
Religion in England_-.-- -- 
Hewitt, (J. M. W.) Our Bible___- 
Knappert, (Dr.) Religion of Israel 
Keeler, (Bronson) Short History of 

the Bible__-_- 


C hr ris st? s 
Mission to the Under-world __-- 


A history of the growth of a belief in 
hell. 


Kuenen, (Dr.) Religion of Israel] 
to Fall of Jewish State_..._____- 
Mann, (Newton M.) A _ Rational 
fe 3 ee ee eee 


The story of the Bible's growth, the 
dates of its books, etc., as told by the 
foremost Bible critics of to-day. Per- 
haps the best little book on the sub- 


yect, 
Miles, (H.A.) Birth of Christ_-_-_.- 
Oort, HooykKaas and Kuenen, 
(Doctors.) The Bibles for Learn- 
ers, j 
The Bible for Learners, (Re- 
Fee ey ee te 
The Bible treated as the Hebrew lit- 
erature, interpreted by and interpret- 
ing the national history. A very val- 


uable work of the advanced ** Dutch 
School” of criticism. 


Spears, (Stannus.) History of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity _-----.--- 
Sunderland, (J.T.) What is the 
Sg SOS SS ® a > cee ee ie 
An admirable summary Chapters on 
the Bibles of the World: Growth of 
our Bible; the Infallibility Theory ; 


Inspiration and Revelation Theories : 
The Bible's Real Value. 


Ware, (J.F.) Life of the S 


~~ == —-— ee erhlUcrOrrChUClCcrCO or On Fr — 


savior. 
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COLLECTIONS OF SERMONS. 


Channing, (William 
See ae eee 
The same, 6 vols. 


On religious, educational and social 
subjects. Channing, the Luther-and- 
Melancthon-in-one of the Liberal Re- 
ligious movement in America, has 
taken high place among the world’s 
spiritual teachers His was the early 
thought which reached its larger blos- 
som in joy and Emerson. 


Abbott, (A 
_Bartol, (C. _ } 

Burnap, (George) 

Dewey, (Orville) 1 Vol.-. 
The same, 3 vols. 

Elliott, (W.G.) On Unity of God. 

Hall, (Nathan) 

Huntington, (F. D.) 


Ellery) 1 


Johnson, (Samuel) Edited by 
Sam’l Longfellow. 1 Vol 


Parker, Theodore) 
Peabody, (W. b. 0.) 
Staples, (N.A.) Edited by J. W. 


Chadwick. 
Ware, (Henry, Jr.) On Christian 
Communion. 
Miscellaneous Sermons. by 
Modern Thinkers. 
MEMOIRS. 
Channing, (Wm. E.) _. ieee 
Brigham, ((. H.)______. } 
Brooks, (Charles F.) By C. W. 
A isa! So NRE EIS aad ag i 
Dewey, (Orville.) By Miss M. E. 
Dewey 


lili i ian ee oe 
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1 OW Responsive Readings --------- 


oy 


oe 


UNITY. 


Gannett, (Ezra Stiles) By W. C. 
DEL cconocweks ch 
Johnson, (Samuel.) By “Samuel 
ED 665 0. wuimneetde bce 
Luther, (Martin.) By Edwin D. 
ER is Biles db debe ebGednaws 
May, (Samuel J.) ae ) 
Parker, (Theodore.) 
Frothingham ---- -----.. 
Pe: BR De re en aiwnn ce ene 
Ware, (Henry, Jr.) By John 
Me bake 66 2th 36 Ss Jte 
Ware, (Mary L.) By Henry Ware. 
NN ie 


~ 
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Chadwick, (John W.) Poems-. 
In Nazareth Town ___-_-_- 
Longfellow, (Henry W.) Poems 
Savage, (M. J.) Poems-__-__---- 
Light on the Cloud_---- 
Compilation of Sacred Songs. ae 
Parker, (Theodore.) Poems 


Caught down by a friend, as they rose 
from his lips in the Boston Music 
Hall. 


Altar at Home_----- 
Daily Praise and Prayer. 
Compiled by Rush R. Shippen. 
Quiet Hours. Series 1____-.. 
- Series 2..... 
Sunshine in the Soul. A collec- 
lection of poems by Mrs. M. W. 
Tileston 


Poems of Nature and Religion, col- 
lected by Mrs. M. W. Tileston. Each 


series a little book, that if loved at 
all, will be loved for life. 

Unity Songs Resung 
A collection in dainty book-form of 
the gems of poetry published in 
Unity, one of our denominational 
papers. 

Unity Hymns and Chorals. _. 
For Home and Church. Two hundred 
and fifty hymns for congregations 
whose simple feeling in a religious 
service is that of children seeking the 


| 


: 


Father. 
Unity Services and Songs--_-__. 
For Sunday-schools. 
Unity Shorter Services -. 
| For infant classes. 
‘Unity i oa an we 
Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, 


National, Christening and Covenant 
| Services, with many songs and carols. 
| 


Scriptures Old and New 


— d by subjects for at uh read- 


a oe aee..............- 


A service book. 


| SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


3| Short Sermons by Three Cou- 


eS ee ie ae ae oe 


Greenwood. Sermons for Chil. 


dren. 

_ Lives of the Apostles... --. ‘ 

' Peabody, (A. P.) Sermons for the 
young - ee 


Three gusaiie nt little books of hi: alf a 
dozen sermons each. 


Dean Stanley with the Chil- 
aren. Allen, (J. ts Outline of 


for young nites 
Clarke, (James F.) 


als SB allege 


~ Manual _ “ 
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+ | eee (Prof. C. C.) Religions 
5 


before Christianity ............-- 
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POETRY AND WORSHIP. 


l 
| 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND 
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Sennsie (W. C.) Childhood of 

00; Jesus. Bound dewakad ode Th 
In four parts, paper, each-_-- —--- 10 

63 | Hall,(O. H.) First Lessons on the 
EI a ar OF 

08 | Hopps, (John Page) Bible for be- 

6S STE 1 oO 
A shortened Old Testame nt, 

50 | Moses, (Adolph and Isaac) Penta- 
teuch. Historical Books of the 
Se ~ uk caw wonee ees 355 

9) | Scripture Atlas ...-.--.--- 3 
Ware. (H.Jr.) Life of the Savior rts: 

om) | Oliver, (Miss) Story of Channing DO 
“ 2 Parker yw 

‘Toy, (Prof. C. IL.) History of the 
| Religion of Israel... _-. 40) 

1) 

v0) | Send for Sunday-school catalogue with fuller 

73 | | Tse and prices in paper bindings. 

BO 

10 | 

0 ) 

00 | ‘Liberal Pamphlets and Tracts. 
on the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. F. W. 
Newman. It analyzes the Christian concep- 

‘| tion of Heaven. Price 5 cts. 

The bm eag, | of Religions. By T. W. 

oO) Higginson. Enlarged edition. Price 10 cts. 

‘ Transcendentalism. By Theodore Parker. 

0 Never before published. Price 10 cts. 

(| The Battle of Syracuse. Two Essays by Re 
James Freeman Clarke, D.D., and F. E. Ab- 
bott, discussing the Authority of Christian- 

| itv. 10 cts. 

45 | Evolution in its Relations to Evangeli- 
cal Religion. Addresses by B. F. Under- 
| wood, Prof. P. A. Chadbourne, and Prof. Asi 
| Gray ata meeting of the * Evangelical Alli- 
ance,’ held in Boston, Sept. 10, 1882. 5 ets. 

25 | Naturalism vs. Supernaturalism. By B. F. 


Underwood, 10 cts. 
“The Sabbath.” By Parker Pillsbury. De- 
nounces Sabbatarian superstition. New edi- 

tion. 10 cts, 

_ | Lecture on the Bible. By the Rev. 
0 | Vovysey, of England. 
demonstration of 
errors of the bible, 


Charles 

Is an overwhelming 
the imperfections and 
both in the Old and the 


New Testaments. New edition. 10 cts. 
God in the Constitution. By Rev. A. B. 
Bradford. 10 cts. 
3()| Evolution. A_ summary of evidence. By RB. 


Cc. Adams. Price 25 cts, 
The Influence of Christianity on Civiliza- 
tion. By B. F. Underwood. Price 2 cts. 
The God of Science. By F. FE. Abbott. 1 


cts, 
The Present Heaven. 
ham. Price 5 cts. 


What Kind of Morality did Jesus and the 


By 0. Bb. Frothing- 


0 ppceties Teach ? By F. M. Holland. 
| God “9 the Galilean? By Felix L. Oswald. 
o> D c ts. 
30 | The Scientific and Metaphysical Methods 
ow in Philosophy. By Lewis G. Janes. 5 cts. 
| = Religion of Humanity. By William 
rey. 15 cts. 


An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of 


Vicarious Atonement. By W. H. Spen- 
cer. 5 ets. Ay 
| Agnosticism and Religion. By W. H. Spen- 
cer, Sets. 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 5 cts. 


ad fits Christian Church and Woman. By 
Inauguration of Liberal Lectures in Can- 


ada in 1874. By Allen Pringle. 5 ets. 
Ww | Address, 
60 | THE INDEX, 
H Boylston Streét, 
| BOSTON, MAS*. 
50. 
© CHICAGO PRICES 2" 289°% 


percent. less than those prevatling in other West- 
ern towns. You can save the difference in price 
on allnew and standard books, by ordering direct 
from us. Send postal for free catalogues. The 
Colegrove Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hl, 


